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ADVERTISING RATES. 


15¢. per line Agate Space. each insertion, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


One line of this type will average about eight words. 
ONE LNCH will contain fourteen lines. 


Special Notices 25 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 5%; 8 times, 
10%; 13 times, 15%; 26 times, 25 5 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%: 8 times 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 5: 
times, 45%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%; 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 35 5 
times, 50%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated upon application. 
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Advertisements for next week must reach 
this office by Saturday of this week. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Bez JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Druft on New 
york or Chicago. If none of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, affixing Stamps both for 

ostage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 
Noney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have 10 pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, I1l.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Pcstage Stampsofany denomination may 
be sent for any Fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of every paper. The subscription is paid to the 
END OF THE MONTH indicated. 


Jo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the ietter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for preserving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each. They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 
1lways State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 





Save Money by Using the Following 
CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
at the club prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper: 

Price of both. 
The American Bee Journal......81 00 
anc Gleanings in Bee-Culture... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 2 
The Apiculturist 
Progressive Bee-Keeper 
American Bee-Keeper....... 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper 
The 8 above-named papers 
Other Periodicals, 
The Lever—Temp, wkly .... 
Ladies’ Home Journal...... 2 
Orange Judd Farmer 
Am. Poultry Advocate.. ... 
New York Weekly Tribune. 
Youth’s Companion—new... 2 
New York Weekly Press .... 
lilustrated Home Journal.. 
PYAIsI® PATMOCL. 6.55. ccéctee d 
Chicago Weekly Inter-Ocean ‘ 
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Foreign BWee-Papers are to be 
‘extracted ’’ and translated for the Review 
hereafter by Miss Katherine M. Inglis, of 
Michigan, a niece.of Hon. R. L. Taylor. 
The first installment appeared in the June 
issue of Bro. Hutchinson’s paper, and is ex- 
ceedingly readable. 


>-—-_-.-- 


Rev. S. Roese, of Maiden Rock, Wis., 
writes us that he had a second attack of 
la grippe last winter, and besides a dauyh- 
ter was also sick all the winter. Verily, 
misfortunes come not singly. Bro. Roese 
has sent a short article on ‘‘ Renewing 
Brood-combs,’’ which will appear soon. 





The Practical Bee-Keeper, the 
new bee-paper in Canada, published by C. 
A. Ouellette, was recently changed from a 
quarterly to a monthly. Bro. Allen Prin- 
gle, who so successfully superintended the 
Ontario apiarian exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, last year, is one of the Practical’s reg- 
ular correspondents, as shown by the May 
and June numbers. Bro. Pringle is a splen- 
did writer, on bees or any other subject, 
and we always read with much interest 
what he has to say, even if we don’t always 
agree with his views on some matters out- 
side of apiculture. 





Prof. Cook’s Class in apiculture, 
we are glad to learn, numbers 17. He wrote 
us thus about it recently: 


I have a class of 17 in apiculture. How is 
that? Many of them handle bees already 
like veterans (both gentlemen and ladies), 
with no hat or gloves, with hands full of 
bees. I shall make some good bee-keepers 
here. A. J. Cook. 


We think the Professor is meeting with 
excellent success in getting such a large 
class interested in handling bees, and learn- 
ing about their useful habits. It will pay 
young people to avail themselves of the 
opportunity now afforded at Claremont, 
Calif., to obtain apicultural knowledge. 
Prof. Cook knows the ‘“‘ how”’ and “‘ why” 
about bees and several cther things. 





Bro. Holtermann’s wife and four 
bright children (two boys and two girls) 
were all shown in the Canadian Bee Journal 
for June. What a happy looking family it 
is! And how proud of them ‘ ye editor” 
of the Canadian must be! Perhaps the fol- 
lowing stanza, taken from the same num- 
ber, explains the secret of Bro. Holter- 
mann’s apparent domestic felicity : 

‘* Eternal is the peace that dwells 

Where Love’s soft footsteps ever fall ; 


The heart and soul the story tell— 
Love is the ruler over all.”’ 


—_——_______+ > + =< 


Frame-Spacers.—Mr. J. W. Tefft, 
of New York, has sent us samples of the 
frames which he uses, on which are pro- 
jections right at the four corners, which 
serve as self-spacers. They are made by 
leaving the ends of the end-bars and top and 
bottom bars *¢ inch wider, 14 inch from the 
ends, and thus when nailed together they 
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space exactly 1!¢ inches from center to 
center, as the rest of the frame is 1}¢ inches 
wide. They can also be reversed if desired. 
The frames are 10x15 inches, inside meas- 
urement. Mr. Tefft claims that he secures 
one-third more honey by their use than by 
any other system. He hasspecial size sec- 
tions in each frame, as they can be used as 
wide-frames, brood-frames, or extracting- 
frames. 

Mr. Tefft suggests that the Stephens’ 
frame-spacer, as illustrated on page 727, 
may be an infringement upon his patent. 
We hardly think so, though of course we 
would not assume to say positively. 

Mr. T. C. Kelly, of 
also sent us a sample of metal device which 
he uses to space the frames at the top 
something to fasten on the hive-rabbet, and 
into which the frame ends drop, thus spac- 
ing them accurately and regularly. Mr. 
Kelly also wished to know whether there 
was any infringement, but we again do not 
think there is. 


Pennsylvania, has 


—_————_——_+ - <> + <_—_ 


(=~ Our advice is to extract only from 
sealed, or nearly all sealed combs. By so 
doing we get a first-class product that we 
can recommend, and that should sell for as 
much, pound for pound, as comb honey. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
producing of a inferior-flavored 
article has nearly ruined many markets 
for the sale of extracted honey.—Dr. Tinker. 


cheap, 


_——->+-~- 


A Naughty ** Not.’’—In a recent 
number of Gleanings, Dr. Miller, in speaking 
of T supers compared with wide-frames, 
meant to say, ‘I feel almost sure there's 
something I do know about.’ Well, the 
printer got it ‘‘do wot know,” which isn’t 
to be wondered at when we remember how 
often Dr. Miller says he ‘‘don’t know.” 
And now the Doctor threatens to ‘‘ cripple 
that printer’’ for putting in the word “‘not,”’ 
but Bro. Root takes the blame for the error, 
and sympathetically remarks about it thus: 


Our mistake, Doctor. By the way, what 
p pity itis that we cannot take that word 
which we did not want, and give it to Bro. 
York to put in the first line on page 648 of 
his issue for May 24! Bro. Y. never meant 
to say that ‘the kee-keeping world can 
spare Dr. Miller just yet.” It’s a naughty 


not, 
You're just right, 
“naughty not” 


Bro. Root, it is a 
a good deal like a Chicago 











policeman—when you want him he’s no- 
where to be found, and when you don’t 
want him he’s right there. So with the 
word ‘‘not’’—when you want it not, be- 
hold it’s there; when you do want it, it’s 
not inits place. Let us hope it will not 
cause the Doctor, or his friends, any more 
trouble. 


— —_ 


Our Visit to Dr. Miller’s.—As 
promised last week, we will now try to tell 
something about our trip and visit to the 
home of Dr. Miller. 

We left the Bez JourRNat office at 10 
o’clock, a.m., on Saturday, June 16th, and 
arrived at Marengo a few minutes after 1 
p.m.,on the Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
road, just 66 and a fraction miles northwest 
of Chicago. We had understood that Dr. 
Miller lived 65 miles from Chicago, but he 
insisted that it is ‘‘66 and a fraction miles,”’ 
and so we state it justas he informed us, 
for that seemed to be one of the many 
things he knows. 

It was a most delightful ride after the 
splendid rain the previous night all the way 
along until only a few miles this side of 
Marengo, where it had not rained, and at 
Marengo it was fearfully dry and dusty. 
The Doctor said it hadn’t rained for a 
month, and all vegetation gave ample 
proof of the truth of his words. 





Just as the train ‘“‘slewed up” at our 
destination, we saw Dr. Miller through the 
car window, apparently looking’ for a 
young man about our size. He was dressed 

-well, of course he was dressed—but Dr. 
Miller is a man who believes in dressing so 
as to be comfortable—and so do we. It was 


a very hot day, and he wasin his apiary 


uniform excepting the bee-veil. It re- 
minded us of the easy and comfortable out- 
fit that we used to wear when living on the 
farm, viz: Hat, shirt, overalls, shoes. 
There you have it. Who wouldn’t be cool 
and good-natured in such arig, even ona 
hot day ? 

Just a mile south of Marengo is the Doc- 
tor’s home. He drovea little out of the 
way in order to show us some fine basswood 
trees filled with buds that would bloom in 
about two weeks. There are a number of 
these rich honey-producing trees in and 
around Marengo, and doubtless the Doc- 
tor’s bees keep good watch of them. The 
house, in which resides the ‘“‘sage of Ma- 
rengo,’’ is situated perhaps 40 rods from 
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the main highway; and along one side of 
the driveway up to the house is a row of 
fine young basswood trees, nearly all of 
which were just covered with buds. These 
the Doctor had set out himself, as he did all 
the fruit and other trees growing on his 
place of 3714 acres. 

Arrived finally at the Doctor’s home, we 
were met at the door by his good wife and 
Miss Wilson, who, as is well known, is Dr. 
Miller’s efficient helper in all his apiary 
work. The Doctor’s son, Charles, perhaps 
25 years of age, was also at home. 


After partaking of a bountiful dinner— 
such as only people living in the country 
are permitted to enjoy—and then visiting 
a little, about 4 p.m. the Doctor, Miss Wil- 
son and ‘‘ ye editor’? went into the home 
apiary. This apiary contains about 70 col- 
onies of bees some five rods from the house, 
while the two out-apiaries, several miles 
away, have about 120 colonies. 


Before leaving the house, Miss Wilson 
got the bee-hats with the veils as described 
in her article in the Bez JouRNAL of two 
weeks ago. The method of holding the 
veil down so that no bees may get under it, 
is Miss Wilson’s own idea (not patented, 
we believe!). From her article we did not 
get a real clear understanding of her man- 
ner of pinning down the veil, but after 
having had it on, we can say that it is 
simply perfect, leaving nothing further to 
be desired in the line of comfort and pre- 
vention of bees getting under the veil. 


Perhaps we can adda little to Miss Wil- 
son’s description of her bee-veil, that may 
help some of our readers. 

Around the wide brim of a straw hat sew 
a piece of black bobinet, having it extend 
below the hat about two feet. Then hem in 
around the bottom of the bobinet about 
two feet of rubbercord. Slip this lower 
end of the veil over the head, bringing the 
rubber cord around the neck, and place the 
hat on the head. Then with a safety pin 
through the hem at the left of the front, 
draw it directly down to or near the waist, 
and pinit. This stretches the rubber cord 
rather tightly across the breast, so that no 
bees can possibly get under it while you 
are working with them; and if you wish to 
get to your face for any purpose, just raise 
the rubber cord with one hand, and with 
the other you can remove your spe:tacles, 
if necessary, or, if desired, you can lick off 





any honey that may be on your fingers. 
We tried this latter, and it is a simple and 
easy thing to do—and the new honey was 
good. 

After the veils were properly adjusted, 
as described, the Doctor lighted a “New 
Crane’’ bee-smoker, which has a powerful 
blast, and works splendidly. Dr. Miller 
burns fine planer-shavings, which make a 
good volume of smoke, and the fire does 
not easily go out. 


A number of hives were opened, in all of 
which the bees were storing nectar rapidly, 
as was shown by its dropping out whena 
comb was lifted from the hive and slightly 
tipped sidewise. 

We saw a pure Punic queen—oh, the 
‘* Black Beauty !’’—and one of Bro. Doolit- 
tle’s finest queens that was in the New 
York exhibit at the World’s Fair last year. 
This queen, Bro. D. says, is worth $50 as a 
breeder. She’s a regular ‘‘ Queen Victory,”’ 
as our colored brother would say. 


Dr. Miller prefers the leather-colored 
Italian bees, hence nearly all of his colonies 
are of that variety. 


We might speak of some experiments 
that the Doctor is conducting, but likely 
when the proper time comes, he will de- 
scribe them himself, and so we’ll refrain 
from giving anything in that direction. 
But perhaps it would be well to hint right 
here, that before sending any new hives or 
other fixtures to the Doctor for trial, just 
write and ask him whether he cares to ex- 
periment with them. You know his is not 
a regular apicultural experiment station, 
and we imagine that ofttimes he’s too busy 
to try many new things. 

On Sunday we all attended three services, 
hearing a clear-cut Presbyterian sermon in 
the forenoon by the Rev. Davies, followed 
by the Sunday-school; and then at 3 p.m., 
a helpful Bible reading in the Methodist 
church by the noted Dr. John Williamson. 
We endeavored to ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,’’ as will be seen. 

Dr. Miller has lived in Marengo for over 
30 years, and so nearly everybody in the 
city of nearly 2,000 people knows him, and 
loves him, too. Verily, he is as popular at 
home as abroad, and apparently all who 
know him best count themselves fortunate 
to be numbered among hisfriends. We do. 


One of Dr. Miller’s greatest hobbies is 
roses. Yes, roses’ and such beautiful va- 
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rieties as he has, and in such great profu- 
sion! As his comfortable home is situated 
on a hill, commanding an extended and 
delightful view, we felt that it might very 
appropriately be called ‘‘ Rose Hill.” “A 
rose by any other name would be as sweet,”’ 
we presume, but Dr. Miller’s roses are 
simply sweetness and beauty doubly con- 
centrated. 

Mrs. Miller is one of the very kindest and 
most motherly of women we ever met. She 
takes such excellent care of the Doctor, and 
at all times sets him such a splendid ex 
ample of right and cheerful living, that we 
don’t see how he could well be otherwise 
than the thoroughly good man that he is. 
Well may he say, as he did some time ago 
in Gleanings—‘* Glad I had a wife!”’ 

Now just a word about Miss Wilson, 
though she is entitled to many words of 
honest praise. Well, besides her many ac- 
complishments, apiarian and otherwise, 
Miss Wilson makes the best ice-cream we 
ever had the pleasure of sampling. After 
absorbing nearly a half dozen large dishes 
of it in the time we were there, we feel that 
we are competent to testify to its superior 
merits, and to her ability in that line, as 
well as in others. (This testimonial is quite 
** unsolicited.’’) 

We cannot close without saying at least 
a little about Dr. Miller’s home life. (He 
needn’t read this part of our report.) Most 
of you have only seen him at conventions, 
or away from home, and at such places we 
suppose people are expected to be “‘ on their 
good behavior.’’ Well, we want to say that 
Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ good behavior”’’ has become 
a sort of second nature to him,’’ and so his 
** behavior ’”’ whether 
at home, where Mrs. Miller and Miss Wil- 
son could look after him, if necessary, or 


is ‘‘ good ”’ all the time, 


when away from their benign influence. 
A person’s home life will always reveal his 
or her true nature. So after meeting Dr. 
Miller and his family, both at home and 
away from home, we want to assure those 
who do not know them, that they are all 
‘““pure gold; never pretending to any 
greatness or superiority, yet in their sim- 
plicity of life and nobility of character re- 
vealing daily that which is a blessing to all 
whom they meet, and that shall endure 
throughout the years. 

That Heaven’s best blessings may always 
attend Dr. Miller and his family; and that 
long life and continued happiness may be 





theirs, is the sincere wish of the writer, 
who is glad that he was permitted to enjoy 
their kind hospitality, and hopes ever to 
merit their highest esteem. 


+e 


What ‘* Real Estate Matter.”’’— 
Bro. J. E. Pond, of North Attleboro, Mass., 
wrote us as follows on June 22nd, about 
‘* Business,’? who two weeks ago had a mild 
criticism in the BEE JOURNAL: 

I was amused at the letter from “ Busi- 
ness,” on page 776, who finds fault with 
‘real estate talk.’’ If he can’t find enough 
good, sound meat in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, even if he don’t read about “real 
estate,’ he can let it alone. Does he sup- 
pose the Bez JouRrNAL is published for, or 
in the interest of one man only? If I were 
going to find fault I should ‘‘ go for”’ ‘‘ Class 

tepresentative”’ (page 783), and others, 
but perhaps those articles will be of inter- 
est to many others, if not to myself, sol 
let the editors run their papers to suit them- 
selves, believing they can judge better of 
what their readers want than I can, and I 
can, or at least have, always found value 
received in every issue as yet. 

J. E. Pon. 

Bro. Pond, we don’t think ‘‘ Business ”’ 
meant to hit very hard, so we haven’t 
taken any offense at what hesaid. There 
are all kinds of people in this world, and of 
course no editor can suit them all, however 
hard he may try so todo; still, we do en- 
deavor to please the great majority of our 
readers, and sometimes we feel that we come 
pretty close to making a success of it. At 
any rate, we want always to do the right 
thing, as nearly as we can see it, and that, 
then, is the best we can do. 





~~ 


(@=~ It has often been stated that it pays 
best to run an apiary for extracted honey, 
but my own opinion is that to obtain the 
most desirable crop, the apiarist should 
work for both that and comb honey.— 
Simmins. 





Good Honey-Sellers will likely be 
needed soon, and the little 32-page pamph- 
let, ‘‘Honey as Food and Medicine,” has 
for years proven itself valuable in making 
repeated sales of honey. Its distribution 
will create a demand for the honey first, and 
then the bee-keeper can follow it up and 
supply that demand. Send to us fora 
sample copy, only 5 cents; 10 copies, post- 
paid, 35 cents; 50 copies, $1.25; or 100 copies 
$2.00. Try 50 or 100 copies, and prove their 
ability to aid you in disposing of your 
honey at a good price. 


—s —_ 


Read our great offers on page 3. 
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Our Doctor’s Hints, on another 
page of this number of the BEE JouRNAL, is 
a new department to be conducted by our 
good and able friend, Dr. F. L. Peiro, of 
Chicago. It affords us pleasure to intro- 
duce the Doctor to our readers by his por- 
trait herewith. 

Dr. Peiro has had an experience as a 
medical practitioner covering a period of 
about 30 years, so whatever he may advise 
in his department can be relied upon im- 
plicitly. 

We hope that at Jeast the mothers in the 
families receiving the BEE JOURNAL will 














DR. F. L. PEIRO. 


note carefully the Doctor’s * hints’’ from 
week to week, and thus be enabled to profit 
by them whenever an emergency arises. 

Any of our readers who may wish to ask 
Dr. Peiro any questions by mail, will please 
remember to enclose a few stamps to cover 
postage, etc. He will be pleased to see you 
personally at his office (McVicker’s Build- 
ing, 82 East Madison St.) when you are in 
the city. His specialty now is throat and 
lung diseases. 

We trust that ‘‘ Our Doctor’s Hints’ may 
prove a helpful and valuable additicn to 
the contents of the ‘‘ Old Reliable.” 

es 

One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 


stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us. 





ANSWERED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, 


MARENGO, ILL. 

In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—EbD. 
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Distance Below Frames. 


What is the space that should be be- 
tween the bottom of the hive and the 
bottom of the frames? I have one kind 
of hive—a patent hive—in which the 
space is % of an inch, and the bees build 
the bottom full of ladders to climb up to 
the frames. I. S. 

Long, W. Va. 


ANSWER.—Three-eighths inch is a good 
space. That’s one of the things about 
which I made a fool of myself some 
years ago. I said *% was too small a 
space, for with %& space the bottom-bars 
of my frames barely cleared the hum- 
mocks that were built all over the bot- 
tom-board, and if the frames were a 
quarter of an inch lower, they would be 
glued fast to thehummocks. A. I. Root 
replied, ‘‘ Why, you fool you ”’—well, no, 
he didn’t say that, but I suppose he 
thought it—‘‘ don’t you know that your 
deep space is the very thing that obliges 
the bees to build hummocks for lad- 
ders ?” Now you were just that much 
smarter than I, for yourecognized, with- 
out being told, that the bees were build- 
ing ladders. 


~~ 


Honey-Locust. 


What does honey-locust look like ? 
Lynn Centre, Ill. A. R. J. 


ANSWER.—The honey-locustis an open- 
branching tree with very fine leaves, 
and one of the thorniest trees that 
grows. Sometimes the thorns are 4 to 
6 inches long, having secondary thorns 
grow out at the sides. The flowers are 
small, but the bean-pods large—12 to 
18 inches in length. 
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An Experience With Swarms. 

I had aswarm of bees come out, fly 
around awhile, and go back. In about 
five minutes they did the same thing 
again, then remained all quiet for about 
a week. They then came out and clus- 
tered, and were hived in the usual way. 
Forty-eight hours later the old colony 
cast another swarm, and they were 
hived in regular order. What was the 
cause of this unusual proceeding ? 

W.S. G. 

Morenci, Mich., June 16. 


M. 


ANSWER.—The first was a prime 
swarm, and it went back to the hive be- 
cause for some reason the old queen was 
not able to accompany it. The rest was 
all according to the usual course of 
affairs—a second and third swarm com- 
ing off after the young queens emerged 
from their cells. 


—_—___—_—__—_+ ~< — > ~ — 


Cross Swarms, Mating Queens, Etc. 


1. Isend some blossoms and plants. 
What sort of plants are they? Are they 
good for bees ? 

2. Thad aswarm of: bees the other 
day, and they settled on the body of a 
sappling, and when I went to hive them 
they went to shooting their little darts 
at me, and hit me every shot, till I was 
‘‘crazy.” ButIhived them. This was 
the first time I have been stung by bees, 
when at work with them, in two years, 
only when I would press them too tight. 
What made them so cross? I have 
hived from the same queen twice before. 
What shall I do with the next cross 
swarm—smoke them ? 

3. Will bees kill off drones when they 
are just gathering enough pollen and 
honey to keep up brood-rearing ? 

4. Will a drouth cause the 
such as sour-wood —to yield 
for bees? I mean a drouth 
injure field crops ? 

5. How will the method of mating 
queens at will, spoken of by Mr. Russell 
on page 470, be made known? or will 
it ever be? M. W. G. 

Bankston, Ala. 


ANSWERS.—1. It isn’t always easy to 
be sure after being through the mail, 
but I think the one is Alsike clover, an 
excellent honey-plant. The other 
also good—hoarhound. 

2. Generally bees are very good- 
natured at time of swarming, but occa- 
sionally they show bad temper, and I 
don’t know any explanation for it. It is 
barely possible that something about 
your clothing or person was displeasing 
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to them. Yes, smoke or sprinkling with 
sweetened water would help matters. 

3. Sometimes they will, and some- 
times not. 

t. I would 
severer drouth 
their roots deep. 
5. I don’t know. Possibly Mr. Rus- 
sell may tell something about it. He 
speaks as if it would be forthcoming 
whenever a sufficiently liberal reward is 
offered. There is no doubt that a man 
giving sucha secret to the bee-keeping 
public would be well rewarded, but I 
doubt if any of the veterans who read it 
put any faith in the matter. They have 
been so many times disappointed hereto- 
fore. 


suppose it would take a 
for trees which have 
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Sweet Clover Questions. 


I have become very much interested 
in sweet clover as a honey-producing 
plant, and wish to ask some questions. 

1. Will white sweet clover grow and 
bloom the first season after it is sown ? 

2. Is fallor spring the proper time to 
sow it? 

3. Will it grow on sod or waste places 
without any preparation of soil ? 

Glen Rock, Nebr. Cc. L. C. 


ANSWERS.—1. No, it is a biennial; 
comes from the seed one year, makes a 
rather small growth, next year grows 5 
to 8 feet high, then dies root and branch. 
There is no bloom the first year, only 
the second. 

2. Either will do, but it seems to do 
perhaps best self-sown in the fall. 

»o. YeSand no. Isowed a number of 
acres on pasture land, and I don’t know 
that a single seed grew. Again I have 
seen it growing in close sod, and on the 
barest tough clay. I supposeif I had 
sown in the fall instead of spring, and 
then had the seed well trodden in by 
stock, the case might have been quite 
different. Sown on waste places, it 
might do well and it might not. Scat- 
tered on the hardest roadside, itis pretty 
sure to make a good catch; but if it 
were not trodden in, I doubt about it. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JOURNAL one year for $1.10. 
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Our Doctor's Hints. 


By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


McVicker’s Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Overfeeding the Baby. 

O, yes, it is the common mistake of all 
young, inexperienced mothers, to try to 
stop baby’s crying and fretting by nursing 
it every time it whimpers! Nine chances 
in ten, that is exactly what ails the baby— 
it has nursed too much! Its stomach is full 
of curdled milk which it cannot easily 
digest, and of course this gives it colic, and 
what other way has the little one of telling 
you of its trouble but by crying ? 

Just see-what wonderful effect water has, 
frequently given—say two or three tea- 
spoonfuls at a time, every half or one hour, 
according to circumstances. In summer 
they require drink oftener—just as any of 
us. Always carry a bottle of fresh water 
with you when going away from home, for 
the baby. And as surely and faithfully 
leave your bottle of paragoric, ‘‘ soothing 
juice,” and other harmful rostrums—or, 
better still, throw away the trash so as not 
be tempted to give it! 

If the stomach is already overloaded, and 
the child suffering in consequence, a small 
powder of nux vomica may be expedient to 
help nature in digesting the contents of the 
burdened stomach, but with care in the 
adoption of the suggestion made, it ought 
not to be again necessary. 


A little currant jelly stirred up in water 
makes a delightful drink for baby, as for 
grown folks. Don’t be afraid—it will like 
it, and do the youngster good. 


When nursing baby be very careful of 
your own diet, as on what you eat depends 
the quality of the milk. If you expect to 
have wholesome nurse after gorging your- 
self on corn beef and cabbage, pie and 
strong coffee, you are mistaken! The 
mother’s diet should be nourishing, but the 
less meat and the more fresh fruits she eats, 
the better for her and her child. Indiscre- 
tion in diet is largely responsible for many 
Doctor’s visits. And I may as well tell you 
a secret right here, that such mothers 
usually incur the impatience of the doctor, 
because he recognizes the folly or ignorance 
that makes his visits seem necessary. 
Physicians have to live, and hence expect 
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patronage in their calling, but, though they 
would scarcely tell you so, they would re- 
spect you more if your good judgment 
made their services less frequently requiréd. 

The honest physician dislikes to make 
unnecessary calls; his self-respect is touch- 
ed, and he would resent it openly, if he did 
not jeopardize your patronage by so doing. 
Early learn to depend on his wise counsel ; 
he will leave less medicine, but render you 
much better service. 


Lockjaw from Rusty Nail. 


Well! isn’t that too bad? Poor little fel- 
low is suffering enough! But there, don’t 
be so alarmed, no special danger, though a 
rusty nail run into the foot,in that fash- 
ion, is nota thing to be desired. ‘‘ Lock- 
Nonsense! Most mischief in such 
accidents occurs through fear and excite- 
ment. Atsuch times allow yourself a mo- 
ment to think, and reasonably act. 
what after this manner: 


Some- 


‘*Now, Mary Jane, keep cool and think 
what is best todo for Johnny. Wringing 
your hands and going into hysterics won’t 
mend matters—he may become dangerously 
sick or die while you are going through all 
those howling gymnastics! Now just be 
your sensible self and /ie/p him.”’ 

Then the first and best thing to do is to at 
once prepare a warm bath—as warm as he 
can bear it, and put Johnny right into it. 
That will allay the usual irritation, and the 
wound can be thoroughly cleaned while he 
isin the bath. Let him remain quiet for 
half an hour in the water, the while dress- 
ing the whole foot with carbolized water 
(20 drops carbolic acid to a pint of water). 
Put him in bed, draw the curtain to darken 
the room to encourage an hour’s sleep or 
more—all the while speaking und appear- 
ing cheerful (some mothers havea way of 
frightening the life out of a child!); and in 
a few hours the little fellow will be glad 
enough to come out intothe air and sun- 
shine, little the worse for his accident. A 
few days of continued dressing with the 
carbolized water, and the only recollection 
left on his mind will be for hidden nails, in 
the future. 

In Case of Accident. 

‘* Why, Susie dear, did you hurt yourself 
much ?”’ Poor little girl, so pale, and sick 
at her stomach! But it often happens that 
falls have results out of ‘proportion to their 
apparent severity. That swing-rope broke 
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just in such a way as to land her flat on 
her back, and so jarring the spinal cord 
as to produce that pallor and sickness. But, 
bless you, that is a trifle for a child, though 
it might be quite serious for you or me. 

She is ‘ throwing up,”’ 
Not 
a bone broken, nor even a particle of skin 
peeled. The child simply requires quiet 
rest—no medicine at all. To-morrow she 
will be ready for another swing, in the tree 


There, you see ? 
which is just Nature’s vent of relief. 


top. 

But there is where you showed your cool 
courage in laying her flat on her back, and 
applying cold cloths to her head. Most 
mothers, seeing a child pale and motion- 
less, would have gone wild with fear, and 
failed to render a particle of help. I hope 
others will follow your sensible example. 


CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 


PROFITABLE BEE-KEEPING. 


Lesson No. 6. 


(Continued from page 814.) 
DISEASES OF BEES. 


Under this head I will take up every- 
thing known to be a disease of the 
honey-bee, together with moth-worms, 
etc. First, I will try to teach you what 
Foul Brood is. I will only give my own 
experience and views on this point, and 
try to explain, in as short a manner as 
possible, everything that has come under 
my own observation; and to do this 
properly, it will make a pretty long les- 
son of itself. 

First, I will call your attention to the 
fact that foul brood is a catching dis- 
ease. Where it started, no one as yet 
has given satisfactory proof. Let this be 
as it may, this disease has existed, and 
does exist to-day, and may always be at 


| work in some parts of the world, and is 
to be dreaded by an apiarist. To dis- 
tinguish foul brood from other kinds of 
dead brood, I will lead you through a 
foul-broody colony. 

Now, suppose we oper up hive after 
hive till we come toareal case of foul 
brood, then I will stop and tell you what 
it is, and when we get through this les- 
son I am sure you will know foul brood 
when you see it. 

Come, let us walk over to Tom’s apia- 
ry a few minutes—he says his bees have 
foul brood. They are constantly carry- 
ing out dead brood, and lots of brood 
dead in his hives; it has been cool and 
rainy for some time, and wound up with 
a frost about a week ago, and Tom is 
really discouraged and almost ready to 
enter ‘‘ Blasted Hopes,” or anything else 
that imagination will let him. But here 
he is at home to-day. Let us go in 
and examine his bees, and, if possible, 
lighten his heart. 

‘*Good morning, Tom. We have come 
over to examine your bees, to see if they 
really have foul brood.” 


** All right ; I will get my smoker, and 
will be very glad indeed to have you ex- 
amine the whole ‘ shooting match;’ and 
if my bees have foul brood, tell me what 
to do,” says Tom. 

‘*Well, here is a colony that some- 
thing bad is the matter with. See all 
the dead bees piled out there !” 


‘*Now,” says Tom, ‘‘as I open the 
hive, you all look closely. Take this 
frame—what does all that dead and rot- 
ten young bees mean, smelling so badly, 
too ?” 

‘* That’s no foul brood, Tom, and hap- 
pens in almost all apiaries. You see, 
during that warm spell a few weeks ago, 
that caused soft maple to bloom right 
out, the queen just went to work and 
filled the combs with eggs, and they had 
too much brood when that cool, rainy 
weather came; and then you see, that 
frost and little freeze at the close of the 
rainy spell caused the bees to cluster in 
the center of the brood-nest, and their 
brood chilled, and now it has turned 
warm, and the bees are pulling out all 
the brood that is old enough to bear 
pulling; the small larve will have to 
rot and dry up in the cells, and then the 
bees will clean the cells all out, and the 
queen will deposit eggs in them, and 
soon the colony will be all right again, 
unless you let them run out of honey, as 
you see it has reduced their stores to 
rear those bees that got chilled, and all 





this is a dead loss to the bee-keeper. 
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Spreading brood too early in the spring 
may bring about the same results. 


‘* Well, Tom, I am glad to know that 
you have no fou! brood—it is only a case 
of chilled brood.” 

‘* Well,” says Tom, ‘‘I am sure my 
heart is much lighter now, and I will 
know next time that I have no foul 
brood when things turn out as they have 
this time. I thank you all for the in- 
formation I have received to-day.” 


Now let us jump two months ahead, 
and this puts us up into July, and I hear 
that Dick has foul brood badly in his 
apiary, and there has been no cool spell 
this time, and we know that his is not 
a case of chilled brood. We will inves- 
tigate and see, as the only way to deter- 
mine anything is by close inspection. 
Well, I see Dick is alsoin his apiary, 
even if it is hot: 

‘*Good evening, Dick ; here isa crowd 
of ‘foul brood inspectors’ that have 
come over to see how much foul brood 
your bees have. When we heard it, we 
supposed your bees were just abort all 
dead, and here you are extracting and 
taking off sections.” 

Oh, no! my bees are not nearly all 
dead; but my! the dead brood I find in 
some of my hives, and I am scared to 
think it is‘ foul brood, as I have read so 
much about it. 

‘Well, Dick, we have been having 
very warm weather, haven’t we ?” 


‘* Yes, yes; and I tell you I almost 
burn up here on this south hillside, too.” 

‘* We are in a kind of hurry, as nearly 
al] bee-keepers are busy now, but we 
must take time to look up your foul 
brood business.” 

** All right,” says Dick; ‘* yonder is a 
hive that half the brood is dead, and the 
cells are all sunken in, and it smells 
badly. Iam so sick about it, as that is 
just the way they tell me foul brood 
acts.” 

‘* Now, see that brood; see the 
all sunken down. Yes, give me that 
comb, and let me examine it. Well, 
Dick, you have no more foul brood than 
Tom’s bees had; you see his was chilled 
brood, and yours is scalded brood. Your 
hives are here in this broiling sun, and 
they are very heavy with solid frames 
of sealed brood, and such sheets of brood 
afford a great deal of heat itself; that, 
together with our very warm weather, 
has caused some of the brood to die from 
the heat. 

‘* Now, this may never be the case in 
the Northern States, or where the sun 
does not shine so hot, but here in the 
South we often have cases of scalded 


cells 





brood, but you have no foul brood, Dick, 
and all will be well as soon as the days 
are not so hot. See that water on the 
sealed brood there? That is to keep it 
cool. But the bees sometimes fail to 
keep the temperature down with water, 
and then we have some scalded brood. 
You are all right, you have no disease 
at all among your bees, and you can tell 
after this when you have scalded brood, 
the same as Tom can tell when he has 
chilled brood.” 


** Yes,” says Dick, ‘‘but somebody 
says that dead brood causes foul brood— 
what about it, any way ?” 

** Oh, that’s all right, Dick; any of us 
are likely to be mistaken in our views, 
and we may be mistaken it our views in 
this lesson about foul brood, but I will 
risk it that you will agree with me be- 
fore we get through, that foul brood 
does not start from dead brood. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
(This lesson concluded next week.) 
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Queen-Cells and the Swarming Impulse, 


Query 930.—1. Are all the queen-cells 
started under the swarming impulse equally 
good ? 

2. If not, which are not ? 

3. Is such an occurence exceptional, or 


often liable to happen ?—Colorado, 


1. I suppose not. 2 and 3. I don’t 
know.—EuGENE SECOR. 

1. No. 2. The very small ones. 

It often happens.—M. Manin, 

1. No. 2. The smaller ones. 3. It 
often happens.—J. H. LARRABEE. 

1. No. 2. Asa rule, the small, smooth 
ones. 5. It often happens.—J. A.GREEN. 

1. No. 2. Those that arenot. 3. It 
happens every time.—EMERSON T. AB- 
BOTT. 

No. 2. Those of inferior size. 2. It 
happens only occasionally. — Jas. A. 
STONE. 

1. No. 2. The very small and 
shaped ones. 2. 
D. CUTTING. 

1. Ido not think so. 2. The very 
smallones. 38. It is often liable-—Mrs. 
L. HARRISON. 

1. No. 2. The poorer ones (!); but I 
haven’t looked up the cause. 3. It is 
liable to occur.—P. H. Etwoop. 

lL. No. 2. Those that don’t come up 
to the standard of what they should be. 
3. It is nothing exceptional.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 

1. I don’t know of 
they should not be. 2. 
3. What occurrence is 
E. Ponp. 

1. No. The cells that are last finished 
and sealed often contain poor queens. 
3. The occurrence is not exceptional, 
but common.—G. L. TINKER. 


mis- 
It often happens.—H. 


any reason why 
No one can tell. 
referred to ?—J. 


1. No, sir; some will be much larger, 
and produce much finer queens, while 
some are small and almost worthless. 38. 
No, I think the above holds good gen- 
erally.—C. H. DIBBERN. 











1. It seems not, as they do not all 
hatch, and the queens vary in size. 2. 
I know of no means of detecting all the 
bad ones. 38. It often happens with me. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Once in a thousand, bees will make a 
mistake and place a drone-larva in a 
queen-cell. We have seen that once in 
our experience. The drone died in the 
cell.—DADANT & Son. 

1. I presume they are. I usually de- 
stroyed the smallest, and kept the larg- 
est, in selecting cells. The early-formed 
cells would have the presumption in 
their favor.—A. J. CooK. 

1. Asa rule, yes. 2 and 3. Whena 
colony is drained too heavy (in swarm- 
ing) in bees, and cool weather occurs 
after the swarm has issued, the embryo 
queens suffer more or less.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

1. I think not. 2. I don’t know. The 
weather might have something to do 
with it, or the honey-flow, for all are not 
of the same age. Position in the hive 
also. 3. I suppose it may often happen. 
—C. C. MILLER. 

1. Not always. 2. Those which are 
not properly cared for. The young 
queens are small, and sometimes dark. 
3. It is not exceptional ; in nearly every 
lot of cells there will be some that I 
would destroy.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


1. I think not. The best ones are 
usually the largest. 38. It is often liable 
to happen so with other stock. Area 
litter of pigs all equally good? If not, 
which is best? We have to guess by 
the looks; so with queen-cells.—E. 
FRANCE. 

1. No. 2. Those started before the 
old queen leaves the hive. 3. It often 
happens in this latitude, that bees start 
cells over larve too old, after the old 
queen leaves the hive in natural swarm- 
ing, impulsed highly. — Mrs. JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 

1. Practically so, I believe. An old 
queen-breeder told me not long ago, that 
the first queen hatched would prove the 
best and most vigorous; but I am not 
sure of this. It may beso in some in- 
stances, but I do not accept it as a posi- 
tive rule.—W. M. BARNUM. 


i; Boe. 2. 


Ones so small as to cramp 
the young queen, and such as lack a 


suflicient quantity of royal jelly. 3. It 
is a frequent occurrence that those 
started just before the prime swarm is- 
sues are not sufficiently supplied with 
royal jelly if the old hive be removed 
to a new stand.—R. L. Tay tor. 
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1. No. Some are started over drone- 
larve, and are of course worthless. 2. 
There will be quite a difference in 
queens from the same mother, reared at 
the same time, and apparently under the 
same conditions. This is beyond our 
contract, and holds good in other breed- 
ing besides that of bees. 3. It is often 
liable to happen.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. All the cells started under the 
swarming impluse do not turn out 
equally goodqueens. 2. The poor ones. 
3. It ** happens ” every time, as far as I 
have had occasion to observe, and that 
has been often. The queen honey-bee 
is good or poor according to her devel- 
opment, while the worker-bee is pro- 
duced by a fixed law.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


How Many Eggs Does a Queen Lay ? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


BY G. M. 

Picking up @ newspaper not long ago, 
I ran across this sentence: ‘*‘A good, 
prolific queen—say one that will lay 
100,000 eggs in a year—will play out 
in two years.” 

In another paper I find these words: 
‘* The proper thing for the bee-keeper to 
do, in order to keep his apiary in good 
condition, is to renew his queens as 
often as once in two years. A queen 
whose egg-producing capacity is limited 
to 200,000 eggs, will, if furnished the 
proper amount of breeding-room, deposit 
more than one-half of those eggs be- 
tween May 1st and Oct. Ist. I know 
from actual experience that the best of 
any queen can be realized in the first 18 
months of her life. I do not believe 
that one queen in 10,000 would be 
worth keeping the third year.” 

Now I am at a loss to know the object 
of thus writing, and fail to see any good 
reason why some of our best apiarists 
are recommending the supersedure of 
all queens the second year. 


DOOLITTLE. 





me that they have been, and are, mak- 
ing a mistake, and one that will work 
damage to those who are novices in the 
business. From such assertions as the 
above the idea seems to be gaining 
ground that it isan actual necessity to 
supersede all queens after the honey 
harvest of the second year. Ithink this 
a fallacy, and wish to go on record as 
saying that good, prolific queens do not 
need superseding in their second year, 
and that, instead of the queen’s capacity 
being limited to 200,000 eggs, she is 
capable of laying more than three times 
that amount during her existence. 


To supersede queens at the age of two 
years is quite a task, even were is neces- 
sary; but when we come to consider 
that most queens are as good the third 
year as the second, while very many 
queens are good the fourth year, we see 
what a waste of time it is to go through 
all this work, simply for the reason that 
some have taught us that we should‘do 
so. Now let us look into the matter a 
little. 


I use as small a brood-chamber as al- 
most any ene in the world, the same 
having a capacity of about 800 square 
inches of breeding-comb. This comb is 
kept filled with brood from the first of 
June to the middle of August, or 75 days. 
As there are about 50 cells to the square 
inch of comb, the queen must lay about 
40,000 eggs every 21 days (that being 
the time it takes to perfect a bee from 
the time the egg is laid), or 142,860 
in 75 days. Now, all good colonies 
generally have brood as early as Feb- 
ruary, and by taking the average in- 
crease of eggs laid from then to June 
first, and from the middle of August to 
the time the queen ceases to lay in the 
fall, which is about the first of Otcober 
with us, we have at least 100,000 more, 
or about 248,000 for the year. [f this 
is the case with tne smallest brood- 
chamber used, it will be seen that still 
more would be reared in a large brood- 
chamber of nearly double this capacity, 
such as is recommended by the Dadants 
and others. 


Along in the ’70’s I made some large 
hives on the plan of what was known as 
the Adair ‘‘long idea” hive, making 
them four feet long. Intooneof these 
I put a colony earlyin the season, they 
having a queen in her third year. She 
was worked to the best of my ability 
until she had ten Gallup frames literally 
full of brood. I now thought that she 
would be content, so that she would not 
breed in those which I put in for honey. 


It seems to | In this I was mistaken, for soon after I 
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had 32 combs in the hive, she had brood 
in every one of them. 

We did not have the queen-excluding 
metal at that time, so I had to allow 
this two-year-old queen to do about as 
she pleased in the matter of egg-laying, 
and imagine my surprise to find, as I 
kept the honey out of her way with the 
extractor, that she kept brood in those 
combs for about two months, having at 
least to the amount of 15 combs solid 
full of brood. This would give 86,250 
eggs every 21 days, as a Gallup frame 
has 115 square inches, or thereabouts, 
in it. As this rate was kept up for 
about 63 days, we have nearly 259,000 
as the product of those two months, 
even after she had laid nearly 500,000 
while in the small hives the two seasons 
previous. 

The bees that worked in and out of 
the entrance of this hive during the 
basswood yield were a sight to behold, 
for it seemed like a surging army going 
and coming all the while. For the bene- 
fit of the readers who did not take the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL at that time, I 
will say that this colony gave me a yield 
of 566 pounds of honey that year, while 
the queen died of old age, or was super- 
seded during the month of September. 

My queens average good and prolific 
in my small brood-chambers for three 
years, some doing good work in their 
fifth year ; but as a few will fail in their 
third year, we will call it only three 
years that they will keep up the rate 
of egg-laying spoken of above. This 
would give us about 729,000 as the 
sapacity of a good queen du:ing her life- 
time, on an average, instead of 200,000 
as given by the writers quoted. 

If I am correct, and I believe I am, 
from many experiments conducted along 
this line, it will be seen that, if a queen 
laid only 100,000 eggs a year, she 
should be good for seven years. Then 
we see the extreme folly in the recom- 
mendation to supersede all queens dur- 
ing the fall of the second year of their 
life ! 

Again, we find in a noted work on 
apiculture the author saying that a good 
queen will lay 3,000 eggs daily during 
the breeding season, which is correct 
where the ordinary brood-chamber is 
used; but when the same author dis- 
courses on the number of bees in a hive, 
he says there are from 20,000 to 40,- 
OOO in every good colony, and places 
their age at three months. Now, if I 
figure correctly, three months make 90 
days, and 3,000 times 90 would give 
270,000 bees in that colony, barring 
accidents, instead of from 20,000 to 
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40,000. It is very doubtful whether 
there is ever as many as 270,000 in any 
hive, for the good reason that no queen 
keeps laying to her full capacity for 
three months, and as a rule bees during 
the working season do not live more than 
six weeks, instead of three months. 


WHEN TO SUPERSEDE QUEENS. 


If I were asked, ‘**‘When would you 
supersede your queens ?” I should reply, 
‘* Never, as a rule;” for I tind that with 
the Italian bees they supersede their 
queens as soon as they begin to fail to 
any noticeable amount. 

I think it is Bro. B. Taylor who tells 
us about marking a hive as having a 
failing queen that was to be superseded 
by him in the fall, which, in spite of his 
carelessness, managed to get through to 
the next season, and very muck to his 
surprise the colony having that queen 
proved the best one for honey of any 
colony in the whole apiary. And this is 
about the way we usually find it when 
we take the supersedure of queens in 
our hands instead of leaving it to the 
bees. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Shipping Queens by Mall 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EDWARD RYE. 


I see the question is discussedin the 
BEE JOURNAL, as to whether a queen is 
injured in transit by the mails. Now as 
I have been fortunate enough to get one 
alive from Mr. A. I. Root, of Ohio, U. 
S. A., Ideem I am qualified to say a 
word on the question; and I must coin- 
cide with the opinion that they are not 
injured. 

In August of last year my queen came 
to hand. She was in an oblong cage 
about 5x3 inches, with four candy holes 
at the corners; two of these holes were 
quite empty, and partly filled with 
dead bees; the other two were half 
empty, and the entrances were clogged 
with dead bees. Only four bees were 
alive besides the queen, just crawling. 

The queen was stuck ‘‘upside down ” 
—her head touching the bottom of the 
cage—by both wings to the candy when 
she arrived, and was only just alive. I 
took her out of the cage, put her in the 
hollow of my hand, and closed the other 
hand over her, and held the back of my 
hands alternately to the fire, when she 
‘*came to,” and in 15 minutes she be- 
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gan crawling, and in another five she 
was quite lively. 

I then tried to introduce her, but it 
was not until she had been endangered 
by the bees balling her, six or seven 
times, that I succeeded. This was about 
the middle of August; by the middle of 
October J had a fine colony of bees—her 
progeny—when I removed her to 
another hive, for the purpose of rearing 
some queens from her. She soon filled 
with bees the hive I transferred her to, 
and they soon filled the hive with honey. 

In February, 1804, I removed her 
again, and now she has her third hive 
of bees and honey down for the winter. 
I gave a Mr. Pollock a frame of her 
eggs, and he also reared some queens 
from her, which have produced the best 
bees in his yard, one of the colonies 
giving him 27 frames of honey, each 
weighing over 1O pounds, in the tail 
end of the season. The daughters I 


have reared from her have also proved 
equally satisfactory. 
Wingham, N.S.W., Australia, Apr.12. 
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Combs for Extracting. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. A. GREEN. 


Extracting-frames are usually the 
same in size as brood-frames. In fact, 
many use them interchangeably and 
consider it a great advantage to be able 
to do so. Doubtless there are some ad- 
vantages in doing this, but my prefer- 
ence is decidedly in favor of having 
separate sets of combs for the different 
purposes. Brood-combs are more or 
less injured by having honey extracted 
from them, if that honey has to be un- 
capped—and no honey should ever be 
extracted that does not require to be 
uncapped. Brood is not wanted in the 
extracting combs. 

By the use of perforated zinc the 
queen is readily kept out of the surplus 
department, to the great convenience 
of the apiarist, and often to the great 
improvement of the honey. 

My extracting-frames are closed-end, 
tightly clamped together by means of 
screws. The cases which contain them 
are only six inches deep. ‘There are 
several very decided advantages in hav- 
ing the extracting-frames shallow. The 
combs are not so easily broken, and they 
are more easily bandled and uncapped. 
The bees will enter a shallow super 
more readily, and room may be added 
more gradnally as it is needed. 





By the use of perforated zinc and the 
bee-escape, the combs are freed from 
bees with far less labor than by the old 
plan of shaking and brushing the bees 
from the combs. 

After they are taken from the hives, 
these shallow supers with fixed frames 
are handled much easier than the deep, 
loose frames. By loosening the screws, 
the whole lot of frames may be dumped 
out on a table on their backs together, 
where they are easily handled. 


Most of my extracting-combs have 
been transferred into the frames they 
now occupy, some of them from frames 
of odd sizes or those in which the combs 
were crooked, and some from box-hives 
and scraps of comb. 

Now it is decidedly a nuisance to ex- 
tract from crooked combs, and as trans- 
ferred combs are almost always more or 
less crooked, I suppose you wonder that 
I should advise using transferred combs 
for extracting. But my extracting- 
combs are nearly all as straight asa 
board, and this is how it happens: 

In my extracting-supers I use only 
seven frames in a space of 1144 inches— 
a space which is just right for eight 
brood-combs. The bees must build out 
the combs a little thicker than they 
were originally. When the honey is 
extracted from them the first time, they 
are pretty crooked, and some patience is 
required. I cut away every high place, 
and am very careful to uncap every low 
place, so that the bees will have a 
chance to build it up level. This work 
of straightening the combs, as well as 
the labor of uncapping them forever 
after, is made much easier by the fact 
that the top and bottom bars are made 
just 1 3/32 inches wide. This forms 
a guide to the uncapping-knife, which 
extends clear across the shallow frame, 
and everything is pared down to a level 
each time the honey is extracted from 
them. As the frames are made accur- 
ately, and are held at fixed distances, by 
the time the combs have been uncapped 
two or three times the crookedest of 
them are as straight and even as one 
could wish. As I allow all my honey to 
be capped over before it is extracted, it 
is a great saving of labor to have every 
comb uniform. 

The top-bar of my frames is 11/32 
and the bottom bar 8/32 of an inch 
thick. This is sufficient to keep them 
from sagging when the frame is only 
5% deep, and full of comb, and is pref- 
erable in some respects to a greater 
thickness. If you expect the entire 
weight of the honey to be suspended 
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from the top-bar, it must be made heav- 
ier. 

Combs that have been transferred 
properly fill the frame completely, and 
on this account are better than most of 
those built in the frames, as it is a diffi- 
cult matter to get bees to fill frames 
completely clear to the wood on all sides, 
even when full sheets of foundation are 
used. 

In transferring combs, always be sure 
to have them fill the frame completely. 
Cut all pieces square and fit them closely 
together. The extra trouble will be 
well repaid by the greater value of the 
combs obtained. 

To fasten the combs into the frames, 
I prefer to use %-inch wire nails, driv- 
ing them through the top-bar into the 
comb as near the septum as possible. 
They may also be nailed from the bot- 
tom, but if the fitting has been carefully 
done, this will usually not be necessary. 

If you have any pieces that cannot be 
fastened securely with nails, tle them in 
with ordinary cotton wrapping twine. 
The bees will remove this themselves 
if you do not get around to it in time. 

Pieces of comb of any size may be 
used, but itis best to have them reach 
from the top to the bottom of the frame. 
It will pay to save all pieces of good 
comb four inches square or more. 

While I want all my brood-combs built 
on full sheets of foundation in wired 
frames, I think that for extracting 
combs it is much more profitable to use 
good comb in this way than to melt it 
up and make it into foundation. I also 
think it will pay even the comb-honey 
man to have at least a few sets of ex- 

tracting-combs, so that there is no excuse 
for melting up good combs. 

Ottawa, Ill. 


Bee-Keeping in Mississippi, 
Written for  Aenieiion Bee Journal 


This has been a light honey year here 
on account of the cold snaps and rain 
just as our best and finest honey-plant, 
the holly trees, in the bottoms were in 
full bloom. We had only three or four 
days of fine weather for the bees after 
the honey began to come in, till a rainy 
and cold spell puta stop to everything 
with them. The crop will not be more 
than 44 or }¢ af an average so far. 

The holly tree should be added to the 
list of honey-trees, for it is the finest 
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with us, the honey being perfect, and 
clear golden in appearance. 

This country does not come up to 
some others altogether in quality, but it 
never makes a complete failure in honey 
as we know of, and sometimes it brings 
up a good showing on the credit side. 

We have no bee-association in north 
Mississippi, therefore the only way we 
can get at what our country is doing in 
this direction is by occasionally seeing a 
report from some one in a bee-paper. 
We need a State bee-association—at 
least one for north Mississippi. The 
Secretaries of some of the State and 
County associations will confer a favor 
upon us by mailing us a copy of their 
constitution and by-laws, that we may 
organize an association here in Mississ- 
ippi, and county or district. We have a 
good many of the improved hives in our 
country and part of the State, yet no 
association. Recently a hive manufac- 
tory was started at this place, and is run- 
ning by steam power, scattering im- 
proved hives over the country. 

I hope Gusty Schraeder will write 
often. Her article on transferring is 
good, and that is the right way, though 
told in a funny manner. It was about 
the way I did my transferring this year, 
and all did finely. 

Success to the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL. 

Lewisburg, Miss., June 8. 


P. S.—What has become of the Chi- 
nese contributor to the BEE JOURNAL ? 
We es oe 
[Several have asked the same question 
about our Chinese writer on bees. He 
is doubtless devoting his time to the 
care of his numerous “ sugar-flies,” and 
may be getting ready to write a book on 
the experience of a Chinese bee-keeper 
in America. It will be a funny one, if 
he does. 
We hope Mr. Wong Lung will send in 
his report for 1894, later on.—Eprror. ] 
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Sugar for Winter Stores, 


Writte mn jor the ** Bee- Keepers? Review” 
BY HON. R. L. TAYLOR. 





With a view to bring out in some 
measure, if possible, the difference in 
value between sugar syrup and honey 
for winter stores, I selected, at the 
proper time in the fall of 1898, 24 col- 
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onies, one-half of which were to be fed 
sugar syrup for winter stores, and the 
other half to be supplied with honey for 
the same purpose. 

Considerable care was taken to select 
and arrange thecolonies so as to have 
the two sets as nearly equal as possible 
in point of strength, but the bees were 
not weighed separately from the hive, 
the strength being estimated by the 
amount of space occupied by the cluster. 
This is not a satisfactory course to pur- 
sue when it can be avoided. I now 
appreciate the importance of the weigh- 
ing better than I did at the time the ex- 
periment was undertaken, and that 
course will be taken if the experiment is 
repeated. At some seasons of the year 
the manipulation necessary to secure 
the separate weight of the bees would 
be so objectionable as to preclude its 
use, but at the time contemplated it 
would be neither objectionable nor very 
difficult. 

Owing to the character of the latter 
part of last season, few of my colonies 
were very strong last fall, and in the 
effort to select colonies with such condi- 
tions as would facilitate the operations 
of the experiment, it turned out that 
those selected were considerably below 
even the average strength, and in this 
way another mistake was made which 
should not be repeated. It is necessary 
to point out further that the colonies 
selected were partly in two-story Hed- 
don hives, and partly in one-story ones, 
and that in order to deprive one set al- 
most completely of honey, and to supply 
the other set with an abundance of 
honey for winter stores, it was found 
necessary to so manipulate the hives 
that those to be wintered on honey had 
two-story hives, and those to be fed 
sugar syrup one-story. 

These arrangements were made the 
last of September, and the necessary 
feeding was done at once. 

The hives were first weighed when 
they were put into the cellar, on Nov. 
15th, and again when taken out the 
first days of April. It will be observed 
that two are-wanting from the sugar-fed 
set, and three from those wintered on 
honey, but as none of them, as far as 
appeared, perished on account of diar- 
rhea, or on account of any peculiarity of 
either kind of stores, nothing can be 
predicated on that fact for or against 
either kind of food. 

The following figures show the weight 
of each hive at each season, and the dif- 
ference or amount consumed by each in 
pounds and ounces: 





THE SET WITH SUGAR STORES. 
Spring Weight. 
29-4 


Am’t Cons’d. 
31 28-8 2-8 
30 26 4 
33— 30-8 2-12 
29 26-4 2 
29-8 26-8 3 

32 29 F 
32 29-8 3 
26 23-4 d 


26-8 24-4 2 


Fall Weight. 
33-i2 


ov0- 


THE SET WITH HONEY STORES. 
48-8 

51-12 

45-8 

54-12 

39-8 

40 

43-12 

41-4 

63 
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The amount of stores here shown tu 
have been consumed during the winter 
is, I think, remarkably small, at least it 
is smaller than anything I have hither- 
to become acquainted with, and this 
proportion seemed to hold throughout 
my apiary. Indeed, in most cases ex- 
amined, the stores seemed scarcely 
touched, and though I lost a consider- 
able percentage, not a colony perished 
of starvation. 


But the important point brought out 
by this experiment is the economy of 
feeding sugar syrup for winter stores in- 
stead of honey, where feeding is neces- 
sary. From an examination of the 
figures, we find that the average con- 
sumption of sugar stores was but 3% 
pounds, while that of honey was 6% 
pounds nearly, or more than twice as 
much. This has added importance 
when we remember what has been well 
established, that granulated sugar syrup 
is fully equal to the best honey as win- 
ter food for bees, and far safer for that 
purpose than any inferior honey. 


EXPERIMENT IN OUT-OF-DOOR WINTERING. 


With a hope of learning something 
bearing on the subject of out-of-door 
wintering, I made the following experi- 
ment: 

In November, at the time when I was 
putting the bees into the cellar for the 
winter, I selected six colonies of good 
average strength, each in a single-story 
Heddon hive ; then the hives were placed 

















one above the other with nothing be- | long enough to reach, or nearly so, any 


tween them except a single sheet of wire 
cloth so prepared that each colony was 
provided with its proper entrance. Of 
course the lower hive retained its bot- 
tom-board, and the upper one its cover, 
but the rest of the covers and bottom- 
boards were entirely removed. 

The lower hive was raised about ten 
inches from the ground, then the whole 
was well packed below, and with about 
four inches of dry planer-shavings on 
top and on all sides except about four 
inches in width of vhe front left for the 
entrances. The cover was left suffi- 
ciently loose to allow the escape of mois- 
ture into the packing, and the entrances 
were closed to within about an inch in 
width. 

During the winter these bees had com- 
paratively frequent flights, and seemed 
to be doing well. About March 2Oth 
some of the upper ones brought in con- 
siderable pollen, but the two lower ones 
exhibited but little signs of life. Then 
came the blizzard in the last of March 
and first of April, and when that had 
passed, and other colonies began to 
bring in pollen, these remained omin- 
ously silent—indeed, the silence seemed 
chronic, and an examination revealed 
that it really was so—they had all passed 
away. 

The combs were dry and clean, and 
the stores abundant, but there were no 
live bees, and very few dead ones. There 
was very little, if any, appearance that 
any had finally perished in a cluster. 
Unless the arrangement of the hives 
and the thoroughness of the packing 
had deluded the bees into thinking that 
it was so warm that they might with 
safety try the open air, and thus ulti- 
mately perished, I know not how to ac- 
count for their utter destruction. 

Though the stores of five of the six 
colonies was largely sugar syrup, the six 
colonies consumed an average of five 
pounds and 13 ounces over and above 
the weight of the bees which had per- 
ished outside. 

Lapeer, Mich. 
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Hiving Swarms and Finding Queens, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHESTER BELDING. 





Have you tall trees near your apiary 
where your swarms alight ? and you are 
troubled to get them down? If so, get 
a stiff, light pole, the straighter the 
better ; smooth off all knots, and have it 
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tree you wish to pick a swarm off. At- 
tach at the upper end a small pulley of 
sufficient size to run a small cord or 
clothes-line. Have a hiving box of light, 
thin wood, 8xlO inches inside, and 
about 18 inches high, with plenty of 
holes bored on all sides, and a couple of 
cross-bars inside, made of top-bars of 
old frames, with some comb left on. 

Now procure a small cord (clothes- 
line will do); it should be twice the 
length of the pole, and your hiving box 
should have a wire bail, or cord handle, 
attached near its top, also a stiff wire 
loop on one side of sufficient size to slip 
up and down easily on the pole, and of 
sufficient length so as not to cause the 
box to rub against it. Now you are 
ready; let them file out, and up, if they 
choose. 

As soon as a quart orso have settled, 
run a cord through the pulley, stand the 
pole up against the branch, with the 
top of the pole above the cluster; attach 
a cord, one end to the honey-box bail, 
and the other end to the bottom of the 
box ; slip the pole through the wire loop, 
and run it up just under the bees, and 
by pulling the cord gently, dislodge a 
few on the box, or shake the limb with 
the pole. As soon as a few have entered, 
drop the box a little, and jar the branch. 
Have an extra-light pole for this work, 
and if bees cluster on a large limb, raise 
the box on top of them, and with your 
light pole raise up the smoker, well fired 
up; give them smoke on the under side, 
and they will soon enter the box; and 
by using the cord and pulley, they can 
be let down at your feet with ease. If 
lower limbs are in the way, you can let 
the box down through them very much 
easier than you can handle them when 
the hiving-box is permanently attached 
to the end of a long pole. 

Now to hive them, carry the box to 
the hive where you wish them to stand. 
Have two wedges, about three inches 
wide at one end, and coming to a point 
at the other, and a little longer than the 
hive if from front to rear. Raise the 
hive in front, and slip these wedges 
under, shoving them clear to the back 
of the hive, so that no bee can enter 
save at the front. Drop down a thin 
board about 18 inches wide, and two or 
three feet long, in front of the hive, one 
end on the stand near the front of the 
hive. Shake the bees from the box in 
front of the hive—not too many at first 
—until they set up the call, and in they 
go. 
This is the simplest and quickest way 
we ever tried, and it saves all stirring or 
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brushing around the entrance, as the 
bees march right under the front, on 
the double-quick ; when you pull out the 
wedges, aud drop the hive nearly down. 


HOW TO FIND THE QUEEN. 


Now to find a queen—that is a bother. 
One that leaves the combs every time, 
as some of the blacks and hybrids will, we 
‘* strain” them, and this is the way we do 
it; 

Set the old hive (that has the queen 
you want to find) off the stand; place a 
bottom-board on the stand, with a box 
just the size of the hive, and about 4 in- 
ches deep, on the bottom-board. Give 
plenty of entrance to this box, the same 
as to the hive. On this box place a 
queen-excluder, and on the excluder put 
an empty hive; stop up all the entrance 
to the empty hive above the excluder. 
Now shake all the bees from the combs 
down in front of the box with the empty 
hive on it, and put the combs, after the 
bees are off, into the empty hive. They 
will enter the hive through the queen- 
excluder to the brood-combs, and when 
all, or nearly all, are up, you can lift off 
the hive with the bees, and you will eas- 
ily find the queen in the box below. It 
is only an occasional one that thus 
troubles the expert, but it is a sure and 
comparatively easy method, especially 
to one not accustomed to hunt out old 
queens, and it is a sure catcher. 

Middletown, N. Y. 
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Smokers—When to Use, What to Burl. 


Written for ‘‘ The Farmer’s Advocate”? 
BY JOHN MYERS. 


A good smoker is one of the essentials 
in any bee-yard, and a poor one is one 
of the greatest nuisances that a bee- 
keeper can have. Just think of a per- 
son in the midst of opening a colony, 
and they begin to get rather angry, and 
he makes a grab for the smoker and 
commences to puff, puff, but there is not 
draft enough to blow the smoke clear of 
the nozzle of the smoker! Methinks 
that under such circumstances a per- 
son’s thoughts are not very elevating. 

A good smoker should have a strong 
draft—strong enough to blow the smoke 
clear across the hive and down between 
the frames to the bottom of the hive, if 
needed. Now, don’t think that I advo- 
cate overdosing them with smoke, be- 
cause I don’t, as you will see further on, 
but there are times when one needs a 
good volume of smoke, and it is some- 





times necessary to blow it down between 
the frames, especially when you want to 
drive the bees out of an upper story. 

Another essential in a good smoker is 
that it has a good, lively spring, so that 
it will contract and enlarge quickly. I 
like a coiled spring best; there is no 
other kind of spring that will act so 
quickly and at the same time take so 
little pressure to close it. 

The leather on asmoker should not 
be too heavy. I haveoften seen persons, 
when buying a smoker, pick one with 
the heaviest leather they could find, 
thinking that it would last longer than 
one with lighter leather, but in that 
they were mistaken; as long as the 
leather is not soft and spongy, we need 
not care how light ‘tis; the working of 
the bellows causes the leather to crease, 
and the heavy leather will crack much 
sooner than the light. 

In purchasing a smoker, I do not buy 
one that is too small; the extra trouble 
of filling so often will soon make up the 
difference in price between a large and 
@ small one. 


HOW TO USE THE SMOKER. 


When and how shall we use them? I 
always use the smoker every time I open 
a hive; I think it pays; you don’t make 
yonr bees so cross if you use a little 
smoke when opening the hive, I once 
heard a bee-keeper say he never used 
smoke when he opened his hive; I went 
to visit him, and see the bees that never 
needed smoke. They were the crossest 
insects I have ever seen. When the 
owner went to open a colony, he pro- 
tected his head with a veil, and his 
hands with gloves, and tied the bottom 
of his pants close, so no bee could get in 
there; then he took off the cover of the 
hive and started to manipulate the 
frames. The bees fairly poured out at 
him, and tried to sting him all over, but, 
of course, he was thoroughly protected, 
and they could not do him any harm; 
but woe to the cat, dog, man, or beast 
that came within ten rods of him. I 
went home satisfied that I did not want 
any of the bees that needed no smoke. 

I have worked among my bees for half 
a day without a veil, but I always use a 
smoker. I don’t advise working among 
bees without a veil over the face; I 
nearly always wear one. 

I never believe in overdosing bees 
with smoke. I go toa hive that I want 
to look into and take off the cover, then 
start to raise the quilt at one corner; 
as I continue to take it off, I gently puff 
in a little smoke just to let them know 
that Tam around; as a rule, scarcely a 
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bee will take wing; they will sit quietly 
on their combs until I am through look- 
ing at them. If I happen to let a comb 
slip or jar against the hive, I will be apt 
to need the smoker again. In the above 
Iam supposing that they are Italians 
(the only kind I keep); if the bees are 
blacks, they will be more irritable. 

I might tell how to use the smoker in 
driving bees out of section-cases and 
upper stories, but, since the introduction 
of the Porter bee-escape, this method is 
very little practiced. The escape does 
the business so quickly, and with so 
little trouble, that I think very few bee- 
keepers will go back to using smoke for 
clearing the supers. 


FUEL TO BE USED IN THE SMOKER. 


I always use dry planer-shavings—not 
those from a large planer used in dress- 
ing lumber—those are too coarse—but 
those from a buzz planer or moulding 
machine are just right; put a fewin the 
bottom of the smoker, then light a 
match and throw it in onthem; and 
after the shavings gets a-going, com- 
mence working the bellows and get the 
shavings to become thoroughly heated 
through ; now fill up the smoker with 
more shavings, and pack them as you 
fill; keep puffing the bellows while you 
are filling, and when you have it filled, 
place a few bench shavings—those made 
with an ordinary hand-plane—on top, to 
keep the small shavings from being 
blown through the nozzle; you are now 
ready to go to work. 

There are other things that make 
good smoker fuel—such as rags, rotten 
wood, carpet felt, cedar bark, etc., but, 
after trying all of them, I like the shav- 
ings best. If you were to ask Mr. Wm. 
McEvoy, Foul Brood Inspector, what 
were the three best articles for smoker 
fuel, he would be likely to say: First, 
cedar-bark; second, cedar-bark, and 
third, cedar-bark, as there is nothing, in 
his opinion, like dry cedar-bark for 
smoker fuel. Well, cedar-bark, if well 
dried, is very good, but I like pine 
planer shavings a little better. 

The late Mr. Corneil, at one of our 
association meetings, told me the best 
article he had ever tried for smoker fuel 
was carpet-felt—that is, the felt paper 
used for putting under carpets. The 
way he used it was to roll up a piece 
large enough to fill the smoker, then 
light the lower end and shove it into the 
smoker. He said it would last a long 
time, and would not go out until it was 
all consumed. I have not tried it, but 
mean to do so this season. 

Stratford, Ont. 








Dividing Colonies at Swarming-Time. 


Read at the Southeastern Kansas Convention 
BY J. C. BALCH. 


As the swarming season approaches, 
there are a good many bee-keepers in a 
small way that have a few colonies of 
bees. They say, ‘‘I can’t stay at home 
to watch the bees, and if they swarm 
when I am away, they will gooff. IfI 
could only make them swarm when I am 
ready to take care of them, it would be 
such a relief to my mind.” 

To all such I would say, it can be 
done; all that is necessary is to have your 
bees in movable-frame hives. I don’t 
mean hives with some kind of frames in 
then’, and the combs built crosswise of 
them, but frames with the combs built 
straight in every one, so that you can 
take out each and any frame that you 
please, at any time that you may wish. 
Then if you are going to be away from 
home, or have to be out on the farm 
away from the bees, you can look 
through the hive for queen-cells, once 
each week, and if there are none, yon 
need have no fear of their swarming for 
a week. But when you find queen-cells 
on several combs, with larvwin them, 
you may be sure they will swarm in a 
few days, if left alone; and now is the 
time to divide them. 

Get the new hive with foundation or 
starters in each frame, and bring it to 
the colony to be divided. Then take out 
the combs and searchcarefully until] you 
find the queen. Place the comb she is 
on in the new hive, near the center with 
one other comb containing some honey, 
anda frame with foundation between 
them ; then put the two frames taken 
from the new hive into the old one on 
the outside of the combs next to the 
wall of the hive, and move the old col- 
ony to some other location, a rod or 
more away, and put the new hive with 
the queen and two frames of combs 
where the old one stood. 

Do this any time in the forenoon of a 
warm day, and the bees will divide 
themselves. Before night all the bees 
that would have gone with the swarm 
will have gone back to the old queen. 

Then in six or seven days you can 
open the old hive and cut outall the 
queen-cells but two of the largest, one 
of which will hatch ina few days, and 
she will destroy the other. When the 
young queen begins to lay, move those 
two outside empty frames to near the 
center of the hive, and they will be filled 
with nice worker-combs. If you put 
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them in the center at the start, they 
would have built drone-comb in them, 
because a gueenless colony, or a colony 
with a virgin queen, always builds 
drone-comb, if they build any. But 
after the queen is mated, and laying, 
they don’t care for drones until they 
want to swarm again, but, on the con- 
trary, they are interested in building up 
the colony with a working force to 
gather stores for the coming winter. 
Bronson, Kans. 
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&@®” Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Best Year for Honey. 


This is the best year for honey we ever 
had. Bees are doing finely. 
‘HENRY ALLEY. 
Wenham, Mass., June 20. 





Honey Coming in Rapidly. 

Honey is coming in at last rapidly. I 
have about 250 colonies in prime condition 
for it. J. W. TErrt. 

Camillus, N. Y., June 20. 


Bees Doing Well Now. 

Bees are doing well now in our vicinity. 
Till about June 5th we had very discourag- 
ing bee-weather, as it was so cold and 
rainy. InA SHOOKEY. 

Long, W. Va., June 19. 
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Not Much Over a Living. 

I have 18 colonies of bees, and owing to 
dry weather and white clover failing, they 
have not gathered much over a living. The 
colonies are strong in bees. 

A. F. Hanna. 


Epworth, Iowa, June 27. 





Feared a Failure of Crop. 


Since early in April we have had no rain 
until the last few days. We were beginning 
to fear a failure of all crops, as everything 
was dryingup. Mrs. A. L. HALLENBECK. 
Millard, Nebr., June 21, 


Having a Honey-Famine. 


I write to ask about the honey-flow in 
Illinois. Here we are having a honey- 
famine; the weather seems just right, 
clover and sumac at their best, but nothing 
in them. My colonies are extra heavy, 
having been fed early, and built up good 
on dandelion and plum blossoms, but now 
that clover has come they are starving. A 
few swarms issued, but had to be fed to 
keep from starving. 

Basswood will open in one week, and if 
the same conditions continue, the bees 
must die. The hives do not contain, on an 
average, one pound of honey. I have never 
seen these conditions before, in an experi- 
ence of 20 years. The past four years have 
been unprofitable with bees, but I think 
what few are left are going to play out 
now. E. A. MORGAN. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis., June 20. 





Getting a Fine Flow of Honey. 


Chestnut and sourwood are now in full 
bloom; and bees are getting a fine flow of 
honey. Many bees were killed by the late 
cold. J. G. TETER. 

Athens, Tenn., June 19. 





Working in the Sections. 


My bees are now working in the sections, 
but I failed to learn the source, as white 
clover is about over. I have had one 
swarm from 50 colonies. No boney yet in 
this vicinity. J.C. WALLENMEYER. 

Evansville, Ind., June 25. 


—— 








Having a Splendid Honey-Flow. 

I am enjoying a splendid flow of honey. 
Raspberries gave a splendid flow of honey, 
and still continues to yield. If white clover 
yields honey this year as it should, I can 
see no reason why I should not get a large 
crop of honey. My first swarm issued on 
June 3rd. This is the earliest my bees ever 
swarmed. *, TUBBS. 

Turtle Point, Pa., June 21. 


-_-- 





A Swarming Experience. 


My bees are doing well. I have 12 colo- 
nies. Yesterday I noticed a swarm on one 
of the trees. I went for a hive, and when I 
got back with it they were gone. Soon 
after, one of my neighbors notified me that 
aswarm of my bees had taken possession 
of one of his apple trees, and wished me to 
come and take them away. I took a peck 
basket and a turkey’s wing, and went up 
and brushed them into the basket, put the 
cover on, and brought them home, a quar- 
ter of amile from my house. I dumped 
them down in front of a Langstroth hive, 
and they marched in all right. 

I sold two colonies, this spring, for $10 
each to a gardener, to put in his cucumber 
green-houses, to work on the flowers. 

Gro. RACKLEFF. 








W oodfords, Maine, June 21, 




































































Southeastern Kansas Convention. 


The Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at my apiarieson June 
15th and 16th. Wehad a good meeting, 
though it rained all the forenoon of the 
16th, and there were several who had in- 
tended to be present that had to be in the 
harvest field, as their wheat was falling 
badly, on account of dry weather, chintz 
bugs. But we are having a glorious rain 
to-day, as I am writing. 

Bees have not been storing much honey 
for the last ten days, as it was too dry, but 
we are getting a rain now that will hunt 
the roots of the corn and potatoes. The 
balled mint is just beginning to bloom, 
and it will now last much longer, and pro- 
duce more nectar. 

We will hold our next meeting at the 
apiaries of J. C. Wilson, two miles north of 
Bronson, on Sept. 15, 1894. 

J.C. Baucu, See. 

Bronson, Kans., June 18. 


— +--+ —— 


Basswood Yielding Freely. 
Basswood is now yielding honey freely. 
Ottawa, Ill., June 26. J. A. GREEN. 


—_—__—— i 


Honey Prospects in California. 


With only a few exceptions the response 
to the question on honey prospects, at the 
Central California bee-convention on June 
6th, was ‘‘fine,’’ when it’s not too cold and 
windy. Weare havingan unusual amount 
of cool and windy weather, yet the flowers 
seem to secrete honey plentifully, and are 
doing better, all things considered, than 
any year since 1883, which was the best 
honey season on record. J. F. Fuory. 

Lemoore, Calif., June 18. 


+ ~~ + 


Drouth and Wind-Storm. 


The honey crop was a failure here last 
year from drouth, and will be this year 
from the same cause. We had a severe 
wind-storm yesterday, that tore up a 60- 
foot implement and hay building for me. 
I have 130 colonies of bees, which are starv- 
ing now—drouth is the cause of it. All the 
white clover is dead. The hay crop is a 
complete failure, and the small grain will 
be very light here. The corn crop is all 
right yet, if we get rain from this on. 

J. K. Eskew. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, June 21. 


—_——_-- 


Pasturage for Bees. 


Much is being said and written concern- 
ing bee-pasturage, which, to us all, is very 
interesting, but much more can be done by 
united effort. For instance,if each one 
would be a ‘“‘ committee of the whole,” and 
note the time of flowering of the different 
trees, shrubs and other plants —in fact, any- 
thing that bees procure honey or pollen 
from—then in the fall we could have a 
‘*general round up,’’ and discuss the best 
methods to propagate the plants that are of 








value. I think there are amongst us per- 
sons that will give valuable suggestions, 
and note the flora of the parts they live in, 
and report at such time as the AMERICAN 
Bez JouRNAL is willing to give us the in- 
formation through its columns. 

Florence, Nebr. W. H. Morse. 


[Mr. Morse suggests an interesting mat- 
ter here. We will try to publish the re- 
ports as fast as sent in.—EDITorR. | 
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Considerable Extracted Honey. 


We will get no comb honey here to speak 
of this season, but will be able to get con- 
siderable extracted honey. The clover is a 
failure here. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, June 26. 


Basswood Budded Full. 


Bees are gathering honey slowly from 
clover. Basswood is budded full, and I 
think it will be openin about a week; if 
the weather is favorable, we will get some 
honey. C. A. Hurr. 

Clayton, Mich., June 25. 





or 


Swarms and Their Alighting. 


1 noted Mr. Doolittle’s report of the hard 
time the wet weather made for his bees. 
The fruit-blooming season was especially 
fine here (southeastern part. of Monroe 
county), and the bees had their combs 
loaded with honey. The wet spell came 
just as the late fruits were going out of 
bloom, so they could not have lost much. 
Of eight colonies, four have cast heavy 
swarms, and three more act as though they 
might come out any time. My husband 
says the bees don’t appear to pay any at- 
tention to the white clover, of which we 
have considerable. Has any one noticed 
that bees shun black walnut trees as alight- 
ing places? and are they likely to drift 
south to alight? Our very limited experi - 
ence answers ‘yes ”’ to both questions. 

Mrs. W. W. SHEPARD. 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y., June 15. 


> ~—e er — 


Probably Bee-Paralysis. 


Here’s a question I desire to submit to 
the wise ones throughout the kingdom, for 
a solution. Itis the second case that has 
occurred in my experience in bee-keeping, 
within the past ten years. 

About the 10th of May, after a decided 
increase in population of the hives was 
noticeable, at the entrance of one hive, day 
by day the bees were observed to be clus- 
tered about the entrance, as is the case 
where robbers are trying to enter, and the 
same appearance was indicated by numbers 
of bees seen dragging out and killing 
numerous small-sized bees. 

Upon close examination the victims are 
seen to be black, shining specimens, evi- 
dently undersized, and apparently unde- 
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veloped in some way, for many of them 
seem to fly with difficulty. They are not 
all of acolor, many of them of a grayish 
hue, but little varying (in color) from the 
common workers of a mixed race. 

These little black bees are, as a rule, 
lively, and offer no resistance to the expul- 
sion from the hive. Since first noticed, 
their numbers have very much increased. 
They do not seem to work, nor fly away 
from the hives as the workers do. 

The same state of things was observed 
in a colony seven years ago, and at the 
time I sent a few of those small, black bees 
to Mr. Root, but, as I remember, he gave 
no satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomenon. Have any of the readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL had similar experi- 
ence? L. F. ABBOTT. 

Lewiston, Maine. 


[In the heading to the above, we have 
suggested bee-paralysis, as the symptoms 
as described by Mr. Abbott seem to tally 
somewhat with that disease, as stated in 
the BEE JourNAL heretofore. If paralysis 
is not the trouble, will those who can give 
a better guess, please speak out ?—EDITOR. | 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
etc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearning’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 

ere are some good offers of this excellent 
book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the BEE JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.65 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 

Bound in paper cover, postpaid, 65 cents; 
or given free as a premium for sending us 
two new subscribers; or clubbed with the 
BEE JOURNAL a year—both for only $1.40. 
Send all orders to the BEE JOURNAL office. 


Honey as Food and Medicine is 
just the thing to help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ‘sales- 
men” they are. See the second page of last 
number of the Bez JourNAL for description 
and prices. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Mar. 23.—The honey 
market is very slow now. The demand is 
about over on comb. Some extracted wanted 
at 6c.; if dark color, 5c. 

Beeswax, 26@27c. H. R. W. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 


14.—Trade is very 
slow, and we have stil 


a liberal stock on 


hand. We quote: Fancy comb, 13@14c.; 
choice, 11@12c.; dark and common grades, 
8@9c. Beeswax, 25@30c. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, [iu., May 10.—The market for 
comb honey is not of large volume at this 
season of the year; a finearticle of white 
comb brings 15c. in pound sections. Extract- 
ed slow of sale, at 4@6c. Beeswax. 25c. 

B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, Iuu., Mar. 24.—The honey mar- 
ket will be wey quiet for the balance of the 
season. We will notdo much business until 
new honey comesin. We cannot quote prices 
but will obtain the best possible price on what 
little stock we will sell — nd “_ Bees- 
wax is very active at 25@26 my 


CINCINNATI, O., June 19.—Demand is slow 
for aH kinds of honey. The range of prices 
is 4@6c. for extracted, and 12@l4c. for best 
white comb. There is no sale for dark comb 
~—— at a price. 

Beeswax is in fair demand r; S2qSte. for 
good to choice yellow. . F. M. &8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.,, Apr. 6.—We have had 
an exceedingly slow trade on honey this sea- 
son, and prices ruled comparatively low. We 
quote to-day: No.1 white comb, 1-lb., 14@ 
15¢,; No. 2, 13@14c.; No.1 amber, 12@13c.; 
No. &, 10@ilc. Extracted, 5@7c. 

Beeswax, 20@22c. C.-M. C. Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 25.—New crop of 
Southern honey is” arriving freely. The 
market is well —— and demand very 
light. We quote: Common grade, 50c. per 
gal.; cholee 8 55@60c. Beeswax is . at 28c 

; ¢ S. 
ae 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, [lls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BuRNEtTT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. I. SaGE & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS,, 110 Hudson St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 


CHAS. 
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Convention Notices. 





CALIFORNIA.—An extra session of the Cen- 
tral California Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Hanford, Kings Co., on August 1, 
1894. J. F. Fuory, Sec. 

Lemoore. Calif, 


WISCONSIN.—The next annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Madison, on Feb. 8th and 9th, 1895. 

Madison, Wis. J. W. VANCE, Cor. Sec. 


NorTH CAROLINA.—The Carolina Bee-Keep- 
ers, Association will meet at the Court House 
in Charlotte, N. C.,on July 19. 1894, at 10 
a.m. All interested in the culture of the 
honey-bee are goes: aed invited. 

Steel Creek. N. A. L. BEACH, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania will hold their 2nd annual meeting 
in the City Hall at Franklin, Pa., on Jan. 28, 
1895, at 1 o’clock p.m. All interested send 
for program. C, 8. Pizer, Sec. 

Franklin, Pa. 


TENNESSEE.—The next annual meeting of 
the East Tennessee, Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Whitesburg, Tenn.. beginning 
on Thursday, August 16, 1894. All members 
and other interested in bee-culture are in- 
vited to attend. H. F. COLEMAN, Sec. 

Sneedville. Tenn. 
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Profitable Bee-Keeping, by Mrs. 
Atchley, will continue for some time in her 
department of the Ber JOURNAL, at least 
each alternate week. Until further notice 
we can furnish the back numbers from May 
Ist, beginning with her ‘‘ Lessons,’’ to new 
subscribers who pay $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Bez JourNaL—that is, we 
can commence their year with the number 
having the first lesson, if they so desire. 


> —_. -- 


**Foul Brood ; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,”’ is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. It is 
being sold at the office of the Bez Jour- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the BEE JourNAL for one year—both 
together for $1.15. 





Advertisements, 


Gi P: ‘with Dipping F Plates 
iven ress, and Boilers, etc.. for 
sule Cheap. Has been Jused only a little. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
147 South Western Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL 
1A4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Untested Italian Queens 
Ready to mail—75c. each. H, 6, ACKLIN, 
1024 Mississippi St., ST. PAUL, MINN., 
t=” Northwestern Agent for A. I. Root’s 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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@ reoding Queens 


In August and September. $3.00 
Sample of their Bees upon ap- 
plication. 


1 Untested Queen 
12 ‘ rv 


J. F. MICHAEL, 
GERMAN, Darke Co., O. 
1E6t Please Mention this Journal. 





Boos = » Te I Bees 


13 NUCLEI to be Sold At Once— 

with 2 Frames Brood and Honey, 
und Lots of Bees, with 5-Banded Queen, for 
the low price of $1.50 each. No duty on 
Bees. Special prices on large lots. Also a 
large lot of Fine Queens, 5-banded, all 
ready to be 5 “7 75c. each. 

N. SMITH, Box 2, 

26Atf TILBU RY CENTER, ONTARIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


1000 BEES 


Per minute go through my New Escape, 
constructed of platinum wire. 


Sample by mail for six 2-ct. stamps. After 
testing, you find the above assertion exagger- 
ated, and are dissatisfied, return Escape and 
I will promptly return your stamps. 

Cc. W. DAYTON, 
1Alt FLORENCE, CALIF. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











As Usual. 


‘*Great Scott ! man, what are you do- 
ing with four alarm clocks in your 
room ?” 

‘*T want to try and get a little sleep.’ 

‘* How can that help you ?” 


‘*My wife and baby have gone fora 
visit, and everything is so blamed quiet 
I can’t close my eyes.”—Inter Ocean. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


5 & 3 Banded, bred in separate yards 12 
miles apart, and only from Queens selected 
among hundreds, whose bees gather the most 
honey, cap it the whitest; the gentlest, most 
beautiful,and the least inclined to swarm. 
5-banded bred from a Queen showing only 
jurge 5-banded bees. Sate arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Warranted Queens, 
only 60 cts.; Tested, 90 cts. 
J. H. GOOD, lock box 69, Nappanee, Ind. 


2 inst 10t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD! 


Hives, Hoff. Frames, Sections, Foundation, etc., here. Distance cuts no figure in 
No matter where you live, send for my 


Jenkins, 


Good Shipping Facilities. 
estimate on what you want. 
16A10t 


. M. 
GOLDEN QUEENS F ROM TEXAS. 


N Y BEES are bred for business, beau- 
ty and gentleness. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

“216 well-filled 1-pound sections is what I 
took from one colony in 1893, containing a 
Que 4 of you.—J. A. WHITTAKER, Oak 
Cliff 

Queens, Warranted, $1.00 cach. 
J. D. GIVENS, 
5A26t Box 3, LISBON, TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


MUTH 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Mut & Son, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to ‘Bee-Keepers. 


If You 








HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


19Atf Safe arrival guaranteed. 


W t ‘That cannot be excelled for Business, ‘Beauty, 
an Jueens and all other vn Qualities, try my Italians. 
Prices—U uy 65 cts. each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.25. 
Select Tested Yellow-to- -the-Tip Breeder, $1.50. 


You get the best of sat- 
isfaction if you buy Dov. 
‘reight rates. 
64-p. Catalog, and ask for an 


etumpka, Ala. 
TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & KEITH, New London, Wis. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


FOR YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


I willsend my pamphlet ** How I Produce 

Comb Honey,” and also my Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chaff Hives, the Dovetailed 
Hives, T Supers, Sections, Foundation, 
and Everything Needed in the Apiary. 


First-Class Goods, 
and Prices Reasonable. 


Geo. E. Hilton, “*nrca™ 


MICH. 








ims 25 cts.each. Tested. $1.25. 


G. E. ‘DAWSON, CARLISLE, ARK. 





“‘Bee-Keeping for Profit.” 


A New Revised edition of this valuable work 
for only 25 cts., postpaid, will be sent by 
Geo. W. York & Co. or Dr. Tinker. It is full 
of the latest and most interesting points in 
the management of Bees, with illustrations 
of the Nonpareil Bee-Hive. Section Supers, 
Sections, Queen-Excluders, Drone-Traps and 
Queen-Traps, etc.; also beautiful direct prints 
of both Drone and Queen Excluder Zinc and 
all about its uses. Send forit as well as for 
my 1894 Price-List of Apiarian Supplies. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
6Atf NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 





5-Banded Bees in Iowa. 





All my Queens are bred with care by the most 
approved methods, and from the best 5-band- 
ed breeders that can be obtained, and posi- 
tively cannot be excelled for beauty, gentle- 
ness, and working qualities. 15 years’ experi- 
ence. Untested, 80 cts.; 6 for 34.25; 4 and 5 
banded, $2.00; straight 5-banded on applica- 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

26A10t J. E. HAND, Eldora, lowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Tested Queens 


Reared last fall, from my choice I'TALIAN 
STOCK, only 


"2 edi. 


{2 Ready to ship now. Mybrids, 25 cts. 
J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Il. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 


No. 1 Planer-Sawed Sections, at $1.25 per M. 
Widths 1 15-16, 1%, 7-to-foot. 

Our No. 1 White Basswood Polished Sections 
$2.00 per M. Widths, 1%, 1%, and 7-to-foot. 


| 

| Cream Sections, $1.50 per M. Second Qual- 

ity Sections, 50 cts. per M.; and all Other 

Supplies at bottom prices. 5 per cent. 
off on Sections in 10,000 lots. 


1Atf 





WAUZEKA MFG. CO., Wauzeka, Wis. 


| 
23Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





CIDER 


A LITTLE MORE 
CIDER T00!!_» 








You can make a little more cider, a little better cider, in a great deal less time and 
with a great deal less work on the Hydraulic Press than any other press made, 
Write for illustrated catalogue of Cider, Fruit Machinery, Spray Pumps, Etc. 


DAVIS-JOHNSON CO., Western Agents H, P. Mfg. Co., 45 E. Jackson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1A9t Mention the American Bee Journal, 





32 AMERICAN BEE JOUR AL 


Our New Style Frame! Wy 


Gives better satisfaction than anything we 

have gotten out for several seasons. 

‘hi I ive is best & cheapest 

Our Thin-Walled Hive i598! &.chee” 
With ~ Ts aca it makes the 
our Outside Winter Case post “outeaoor | 
Winter Hive—and the cheapest. 

We are the ORIGINAL makers of 


POLISHED SECTIONS 


And our goods are acknowledged to be the 
best—and as cheap as any. 
Illustrated Catalogue and copy of 
THE AMERICAN B&eE-KEEPER 
—Free on application. 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
( Established 14 Years.) 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Woodcliff A No. 1. 


In order to introduce my strain of beautiful 
yellow Woodcliff Queens, which are bred 
from an imported leather-colored Italian 
crossed with the best 5-banded stock I can 
procure by Doolittle method. I will sell 
Guaranteed Purely Mated Untested Queens at 
75 cts. each. Asl produce large quantities 
of comb honey, I breed principally for large 
honey -gatherers. Apiaries near Philadelphia. 

Address, Wm. A. Selser, Wyncote, Pa, 


25Al10t Mention the American Bee Journal 








“Apiary is now stocked entirely with young 
laying Queens of this year’s rearing. Some 
of them have been laying long enough so 
that they are tested. I will sell the tested 
ones at $1.00 each, or with REVIEW one 
year for $1.75. For $2.00, the 


Queen, 


the REvIEW, and the book “ Advanced 
Bee Culture,”’ will be sent. I am yet re- 
ceiving weekly shipments of young laying 
Queens from the best breeders in the 
south. These untested Queens I will sell 
at 


1) ets. 


each, or with the REVIEW one year for 
$1.50. For $1.75 1 will send the Review 
a year, one untested Queen, and the book 
“Advanced Bee Culture.” For 


10 ets. 


three late but different issues of the RE- 
VIEW will be sent. The May REVIEW con- 
tains an article from M. M. Baldridge, in 
which he tells how to get rid of foul brood 
with the least possible labor—no shaking 
the bees off the combs, they transfer 
THEMSELVES to « new hive at a time when 
their bodies are free from the spores of 
the disease. He also tells how to disinfect 
hives with one-fourth the labor of boiling. 
B. Taylor tells how to secure as much 
white COMB honey as extracted. ° 


W. Z, HUTCHINSON, FLINT, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 





Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 











Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
¢ and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel! 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass 
The netting is white with face-piece 
_ of black to see threugh. 
' It is easily put together and folds 
“ompactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
i | the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn In bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whon 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Extra Nets, 50 cents each. 

® This Veil we club will the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.85; or give free as a 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


Italian Queens & Bees. 


Ready in May. Queens, $1.00. Bees by the 
Pound, $1.00. One-Frame Nucleus, $1.25; 2- 
frame, $2.25. Also, Barred P. R. Eggo. for 
setting: 15 for $1.00. 

MIERS. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 


13A26t Mentwn the American Bee Journal. 














LT ARISE 


rT‘O SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 
—_ concluded to sell 


seas 
1894, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $700 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies...... 5000 
1 untested queen. 100 

= queens 550 

12 = i 10 00 
1 tested meen... $1 50 
8 meens. 400 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
3 Queens 5 0C 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 4 00 
Kxtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

—_0— 

s@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the ees each class of Queens. 

ress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


LLA25t BORODINO, sued Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





— Srey 





